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Gossec. 


(Translated from the French for Dwight’s Journal of 
Music.] 
II. 


It did not require a long examination to con- 
vince Rameau that Gossec had not too highly 
vaunted the capacity of his pupil, and he then 
informed our two young people that he would 
that very day put their ability to the test. Gos- 
sec was to conduct the orchestra, while his wife 
should accompany on the harpsichord the score 
of his unpublished opera, La Guirlande. 

‘“‘Now, my friends,” said he to them, ‘I will 

give you an hour to glance at this music, and 
when you have examined it sufficiently, we will 
go to the rehearsal.” 
_ Just at this time the messenger sent by M. 
de la Popelinitre had come, and Rameau, sure 
now that all would be well, had replied that 
they must wait patiently. 

The two young artists had been occupied 
nearly an hour in studying the score placed be- 
fore them, when they were interrupted in the 
midst of their task by the entrance of the cos- 
tumer and the dress-maker, accompanied by 
Mme. Rameau. The latter had great difficulty 
in making the young couple understand that it 
was impossible for them to figure in a grand 
assembly in their mean, bourgeois costume; Gos- 
sec, especially, declared that a man presented 
and protected by the great Rameau ought to be 
welcomed anywhere without regard to the ele- 
gance of his dress. 

Mme. Gossec was much easier to convince; 
the idea of seeing herself decked out for the 
first time like a great lady, with her hair dress- 
ed and powdered, pleased her excessively, and 
she assumed the various postures required by 
the dress-maker with infinite good will. The 
costumer had rather more trouble with the hus- 
hand, who, absorbed in the study of his score, 
raised mechanically his arm or leg as the cos- 
tumer desired in order to take his measure; but 
to all questions addressed to him about the 
choice of stuff, or the color or cut of coat or 
waistcoat, he replied only, ‘‘As you like;” ‘It 
is all the same to me!” The costumer and the 
dress-maker both promised that their tasks 
should be finished at the appointed hour, and 
Rameau conducted his two protégé’s to the 
H6tel de ta Popelinitre. 


It was by this time nearly noon. The musi- 
cians, who had been waiting since nine o'clock, 
were all in a sufficiently bad humor, and the 
presence of Rameau alone could keep them 
from expressing their displeasure in loud mur- 
murs. Their discontent was still further in- 
creased by the presence of the new comers. 
There were in the orchestra several old musi- 
cians, whose conceit and irritability could be 
measured only by the smallness of their talent, 
and the idea of being conducted by an eighteen 
year old child, an entire stranger, only increas- 
ed their ill feeling. Gossec placed himself at 
the music-stand, and at a signal given by him, 





upon the invitation of Rameau, the rehearsal 
commenced. At the very beginning the violins 
executed their part so negligently that they 
missed entirely a passage which was not with- 
out some importance and some difficulty. Gos- 
sec immediately made them repeat the passage ; 
it was no better played than before. 

“Gentlemen,” said he to the musicians, ‘‘it 
is noon, and the concert commences at six 
o'clock; it depends only upon yourselves 
whether the rehearsal shall end in one hour; 
but as I wish above everything that the per- 
formance should be excellent, I warn you that 
I shall continue until we reach the desired per- 
fection. This is very easy; time will not be 
wanting, as we have six hours before us.” 

An old musician then rose from his seat and, 
addressing the young leader, said: ‘‘That is 
very easy for you to say, monsieur, whose name 
I do not know, but that passage is badly fin- 
gered, and it cannot be played.” 

‘Tend me your violin, monsieur,” replied 
Gossec, coldly, and seizing the instrument 
which the musician handed him with a bad 
grace, he played the phrase with neatness and 
perfect finish. ‘‘You see, monsieur,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘that it is quite practicable; but perhaps 
you have not found the right position for exe- 
cuting that passage;” and he repeated the 
phrase, pointing out the position and the fin- 
gering. 

From that moment the performers compre- 
hended that they had found their match; they 
redoubled their care, their zeal and attention, 
and the rehearsal went on swimmingly. One 
more attempt was made to test, as they said, 
the new conductor. It came from a flutist, 
who rendered a phrase without style or grace. 
Before beginning again, Gossec said, address- 
the flutist: ‘‘Please listen and hear how that 
phrase should be rendered; Madame will show 
you.” 

He then made a sign to his wife, who execu- 
ted the phrase on the harpsichord with a taste 
and grace which won the involuntary applause 
of the most recalcitrant musicians. 

At two o’clock the rehearsal terminated. The 
performers then approached Gossec. In laying 
down his biton, he laid aside also the severity 
and coldness of manner which he believed his 
dignity required him to assume in order to im- 
press his subordinates: his duties performed, 
he showed himself a thoroughly good fellow, 
and resumed his habitual air of gayety and good 
humor; he knew how by a few adroit compli- 
ments to attract those who appeared the least 
disposed to be friendly towards him. Inafew 
minutes they all shook hands with him, protes- 
tations of devotion followed, and Gossec had 
no longer any but friends in the orchestra of 
M. de la Popelinitre. During the rehearsal, 
Rameau kept aloof; buried in a large fauteuil, 
he left the field clear for his young chef d’ or- 
chestre; happy at seeing himself so well un- 
derstood, so intelligently interpreted, he would 





not by a single observation weaken the author- 
ity of the new comer. But scarcely had Gos- 
sec escaped from his new friends, than he felt 
himself lifted from the ground and pressed in 
the arms of thecelebrated musician, who em- 
braced him with great warmth, 

‘T promised you some good news,” said Ra- 
meau; ‘‘let us go to dinner; I will tell it you 
at table ;” and the two young people accompa- 
nied him to his house. 

The cloth was laid, and after the first few 
moments of silence always required for the sat- 
isfaction of the appetite: ‘‘Come,” said Ra- 
meau, opening the conversation, ‘‘you have 
been recommended to me as a man of talent: I 
might distrust your master’s friendship, but 
you have proved that he has not said too much. 
Now, what can I do for you? What resources 
have you in Paris?” 

‘‘Our resources are not very large,” said Gos- 
sec; ‘‘we started from Antwerp the possessors 
of one hundred crowns, our savings for one 
year, having both of us given lessons and hoard- 
ed our means with great care. We have al- 
ready spent more than half that sum; but with 
your protection lessons cannot fail us, and, 
God and our youth on our side, I hope we shall 
be able to live in Paris.” 

‘‘Lessons, lessons,” said Rameau, ‘‘they are 
all very well, but first of all you need a regular 
salary to raise you above want. Besides, you 
wish to be a composer, to make a name for 
yourself; can you do that when your whole 
time will be absorbed by your pupils? I fol- 
lowed that occupation for thirty years, and 
during those thirty years it kept me from suc- 
ceeding. It was necessary that a generous pro- 
tector, the same to whom I shall present you 
this evening, should come to my assistance, in 
order, not that I might emerge from obscurity, 
for I had already attained some celebrity by 
means of my theoretical works, but that I 
might show the world what I had received from 
God. All this came to me rather late, but I 
have no right to complain, quite the contrary. 
However, I can help you to avoid the struggles 
and trials that Ihave endured. An established 
and almost independent position can be offer- 
ed you at once. Would you like to be the 
conductor of M. de la Popeliniére’s concerts? 
Once a week you will have to conduct a concert 
at his hétel, and on Sundays during the sum- 
mer to have masses and motets performed in 
the chapel of his chateau at Passy. For this 
you will have eighteen hundred livres a year.” 

‘“‘Ah! my wife!” cried Gossec, and instead 
of thanking Rameau, he threw himself on his 
wife’s neck, embracing her with rapture. 

The little woman, blushing and ashamed, 
drew back hastily. 

‘‘How can you, my dear,” said she, ‘‘before 
monsieur, to whom you do not think of ex- 
pressing your gratitude.” 

‘Madame is right,” said Rameau, “‘it is I 
whom you ought to embrace; but I will dis- 
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pense with it willingly, for I hope that Madame 
will be more just and more grateful than you 
are, when she learns that she on her part will 
receive twelve hundred livres a year as harpsi- 
chordist at the concerts in Paris and organist 
of the chapel at Passy.” 

Willing or not, Rameau now had to receive 
the embraces of both the young people, intoxi- 
cated with happiness and joy. 

Amidst this overflow of feeling the dinner 
came to anend. At four o’clock thecostumer, 
the dress-maker and the hair-dresser appeared, 
punctual to their appointment. The two cos- 
tumes were complete, and in their new dress 
our young people were altogether charming. 
The costumer could not, in so short a time, 
have completed an entire outfit, had not the 
wardrobe of the Opera come to his aid. He 
had only to adapt to the slight figure of Gossec 
a suit which smacked a little of the shepherd, 
but which was in no way ridiculous, thanks to 
the youth and good looks of the wearer. Ra- 
meau appeared in his customary grave costume, 
a coat of Terry velvet of a color bordering on 
brown, with bright steel buttons, a white waist- 
coat which set off the great cordon of Saint 
Michel, with which he had been decorated, 
black silk breeches, stockings of the same, and 
shoes with gold buckles. At half-past five one 
of M. de la Popelinitre’s carriages came to con- 
vey them to the hotel, where a large part of 
the company were already assembled. 

At that period the hotels of the financiers 
were the great centres of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. Artists and men of letters were habitu- 
al guests, and the flower of the nobility were 
constantly to be found there. The superiority 
of these assemblies over those exclusively aris- 
tocratic, resulted from the fact that the great 
lords were admitted less on account of their 
rank than for their personal merit or their de- 
cided taste for the arts. The line of demarca- 
tion between men of intelligence and those who 
had no titles but those of birth, was so thorough- 
ly accepted that the latter never feared compro- 
mising, by familiarity, a dignity which no one 
thought of contesting. The relations of the 
great lords with artists were a thousand times 
more agreeable than they have been since, now 
that artists find themselves in contact with 
men who are always afraid that the superiority 
of their position will not be recognized unless 
they make it felt by their attitude and the dis- 
tance they maintain between themselves and 
those whom they regard as inferiors. 

After the concert, which was as successful as 
he could have hoped, and during the interval 
between the music and supper, Rameau pre- 
sented Gossec and his wife to M. de la Popeli- 
nitre. The latter graciously confirmed the ap- 
pointment which Rameau had already announc- 
ed tothem. Then, the poor little woman find- 
ing herself very uncomfortable in the midst of 
all this brilliant company who gazed at her 
with a rather embarrassing curiosity, Rameau 
took her by the hand, and approaching a per- 
sonage decorated like himself with the order of 
Saint Michel: 

“My dear friend,” said he to him, ‘‘will you 
permit me to present to your wife this young 
person, who knows no one here but her husband 
and myself? She is a very distinguished ar- 
tiste, whom Mme. Vanloo wil! be delighted to 





know, and for whom I am going to entreat her 
protection.” 

Carle Vanloo* hastened to conduct the young 
woman to Mme. Vanloo. 

Mme. Vanloo was a very beautiful person 
whom Vanloo had married in Italy. The 
daughter of a celebrated musician of that coun- 
try, she herself had great ability as a singer, 
and, although the Italian style was far from be- 
ing generally adopted in France, she was the 
wonder and the idol of the salons in which she 
allowed herself to be heard. Carle Vanloo was 
then forty-six years of age; he was passionate- 
ly fond of his wife, who was much younger 
than himself. He had received very little edu- 
cation, scarcely knowing how to read and 
write; but he had great natural abilities. Con- 
stant association with good society had given 
him an ease of manner which concealed all the 
disadvantages resulting from his want of edu- 
cation; besides, his talents gave him a superi- 
ority which might serve as an excuse, if he 
needed one, and his personal merit and his wife’s 
accomplishments attracted to him the best so- 
ciety. The acquaintance of Mme. Vanloo was 
therefove a very valuable one to Mme. Gossec, 
and the two young women found in the simi- 
larity of their taste for the art in which they 
excelled, sufficient motives for laying the foun- 
dations of a connection, which very soon as- 

umed the proportions of a genuine friendship. 

Gossec had commenced a conversation with 
a gentleman ten years his senior, who seemed 
to be a congenial spirit. They talked of music 
and literature, at that time the constant topics 
of conversation. Gossec wished to talk of poe- 
try, the stranger of music only. He appeared 
to be a great partisan of the Italian school, and 
Gossec, while acknowledging its beauties, de- 
fended the French musicians and declaimed 
with special fury against Rousseau, who, after 
insisti.g that good music could not be written 
to Fre.ch words, had signally contradicted 
aimself by publishing his Devin du Village, the 
success of which had made a great noise. 
Vhile d claiming against Rousseau, he pro- 
‘ounced the name of Voltaire. 

“T have had great good fortune,” he added. 
Searcely arrived in Paris, I have obtained the 
p> tection» of the greatest living French musi- 
cian. Nothing is now wanting but to know 
the greatest poet and philosopher.” 

P rhaps,” said his interlocutor, ‘‘I shall 
one day be able to procure you that gratifica- 
tion.” 

‘‘Are you acquainted with M. de Voltaire?” 

“Certainly, I have this very day received a 
letter from him. Would you like to see it?” 

Gossec seized the letter eagerly and read the 
superscription : 

‘*To Monsieur de Marmontel.” 

Marmontel was one of the young men to whom 
Voltaire was most partial. Scarcely thirty 
years old, he had already obtained the most 
brilliant success. After carrying off three 
times the prize at the Jeux Floraux at Toulouse, 
he presented himself in 1746 as competitor for 
the poetical prize of the French Academy. The 
subject given for competition was, ‘‘7The glory 
of Louis XIV. perpetuated in his successor.” 
Marmontel was crowned, nor was he less suc- 
cessful in 1747. The subject was nearly the 


* Painter of the last century. 





same: ‘‘ The clemency of Louis XIV. is one of the 
virtues of his successor.” It will be seen that at 
that time the Academy was not desirous of in- 
troducing any great variety into its subjects for 
competition. The following year, 1748, Mar- 
montel gave his tragedy, Denys le Tyran, and 
had the honor of being called upon the stage, 
atriumph never before enjoyed but once, by 
Voltaire after the representation of histragedy 
of Mérope. At supper, which was very gay and 
lively, Gossec seated himself beside Marmontel, 
and from that day were formed between them 
the bonds of a friendship which death alone 
was able to sever. 

Returning to their modest lodging, our two 
young friends thought they must have been 
dreaming. They had risen in the morning 
poor, strangers in Paris, with no support, no 
protector, only the most uncertain future before 
them; at night they found themselves launched 
into the great world, their maintenance assured 
to them, and occupying a position, to which, 
even in their dreams, they would scarcely have 
ventured to aspire. 

‘Well, little wife,” cried Gossec, as they en- 
tered, ‘‘what do you say to all that has hap- 
pened to us?” 

‘IT say that God is very good to us, but he 
could not be otherwise, we love each other so 
much!” 

The next day, Gossec, who applied himself 
seriously to his new duties, wished to make 
himself familiar with the répertoire of the con- 
certs he was called on to conduct. This ré- 
pertoire was not very extensive: it was limited 
to a few pieces for the harpsichord, the best of 
which were those of Couperin and Rameau, a 
few Sonatas for the violin and for the orches- 
tra, the Overtures to the operas of Lully and 
Rameau, and especially the dance music of the 
latter. This, it must be admitted, was charm- 
ing, and was so much in vogue that it was per- 
formed in every country in Europe, even in 
those where great dislike for French music was 
displayed. In Italy, for nearly a whole cen- 
tury, composers wrote no symphonies to pre- 
cede their operas. The Overtures of Lully and 
Rameau were generally acknawledged as mod- 
els of this style, which one ought not even to 
attempt to imitate. Gossec, however, knew 
well that, however pleasing dance music might 
be, and whatever interest might attach to the 
fugue pieces they called overtures, he had a 
more important part for the orchestra to fill; 
he desired to create and did create concert-mu- 
sic. In 1754, after three years of repeated trials 
and continued study, he gave his first Sympho- 
ny. By a singular chance, during the very 
year in which he, as he thought, was inventing 
that style, Haydn wrote his first Symphony, 
followed by so many others. But it was not 
until twenty years later that these immortal 
master-pieces became known in France, and 
during that period Gossec reigned supreme, 
and the title of King of Symphony was accord- 
ed to him without dispute. The success of 
Gossec’s Symphonies was not at first as great as 
his compositions merited. The usual audiences 
at M. de la Popelinitre’s concerts were too 
much accustomed to the antiquated forms of 
the pieces with which they had so long been 
lulled, to allow themselves to be charmed by 
such bold innovations as those of Gossec. The 
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Symphonies, before they could gain public fa- 
vor, had to be repeatedly executed at the sa- 
cred concerts which were given at the Tuiler- 
ies during those periods set apart for religious 
observances when the theatres were closed. 
Meanwhile Rameau was growing old and wrote 
no more. M. de la Popelinitre was a fanatical 
partisan of Rameau, and when the master ceas- 
ed to compose, the protector withdrew his 
bounty and dismissed the orchestra, which he 
had maintained for twenty-five years, as soon as 
he for whom he had created it could no longer 
supply it with his owncompositions. Happily 
for Gossec his reputation had increased, and 
scarcely had he been discharged by M. de la 
Popelinitre than he was received by the Prince 
de Conti as his musical director, with pecuniary 
advantages superior to those he had lost. He 
profited by the leisure afforded him by his new 
employment, and in 1759 published his first 
quartets. This was a style of composition as yet 
unknown in France, which also he can claim to 
have created. The success of these quartets 
was such that in two years the edition was 
counterfeited simultaneously at Liege, at Am- 
sterdam and at Mannheim. 

The history of musicians offers, generally, but 
little interest, except when treating of their 
early years and of their first appearance in pub- 
lic. Nothing is more curious than the diver- 
sity of means employed to clear that immense 
barrier which separates their primitive obscuri- 
ty from the celebrity they acquire in the end. 
But, this first obstacle once surmonnted, the 
end is almost attained, and the careers of all 
artists resemble each other; their history is to 
be found entire in the catalogues of their works. 
Gossec’s life offers no further interest except 
through the multiplicity of his works; it is 
therefore to asketch of these, so to speak, that 
my narrative will hereafter be limited. 

Gossec had already created instrumental mu- 
sic in France; it was his lot also to bring about 
an immense improvement in religious music. 
Only the works of Lalande, Campra, Mondon- 
ville, Bernier, and a few others less celebrated, 
were performed in the numerous churches and 
communities which maintained companies of 
musicians and singers. The chapel-masters 
were, it is true, composers, and did not fail to 
have their own works performed by the choirs 
which they directed ; but these works were rare- 
ly known outside of the narrow circle for which 
they were written. A great work was still want- 
ing which should combine all the qualities 
desired in that style of composition. The 
composers already named had written only 
motets, which were performed at Versailles at 
low mass; thence they passed to the sacred 
concert and to certain cathedrals where they 
were adopted, but there could not then be 
cited a single complete mass by any celebra- 
ted master. In 1760, Gossec’s famous Mass 
for the Dead was performed at Saint-Roch; 
this marks a new epoch. The work was print- 
ed, and remained the only specimen of that 
style of composition until the Requiem of Mo- 
zart became known in France thirty years later. 


It was, I think, at the obsequies of Grétry, in 
1813, that Gossec’s mass was performed for the 
last time in that same church of Saint-Roch, 
where, fifty-three years previously it had been 
heard for the first time. 

{To be Continued.) 














The Voice, and how to Use it. 


BY W. H. DANIELL, 


{From the Worcester Palladium.] 
IV. 

Pupil. Before proceeding with the question of 
power, will you explain more clearly what you 
mean by the different positions taken in different 
registers? Iam afraid I do not quite understand 
a out them. 

Mr. D. Well, let me make it as clear as I can. I 
have said that all sound was the effect of vibration 
of something. For a familiar example let us take the 
violin; it is aninstrument having four strings for 
the vibratory medium. They are G, D, A, E; 
when tuned properly, the G being the lowest, and 
the E the highest. Now any given tone may be 
produced by a fixed number of vibrations in a sec- 
ond; but those vibrations may be produced equally 
well by a Jong string, or by a short string having 
greater weight. The G string is a heavy string, 
wound with silver thread to increase its weight. 
The D, A, and E strings are successively smaller 
and not wound, there being no necessity. Now the A 
may be produced by the large G, or by the small A 
string; only in the first instance, the proper number 
of vibrations must be gained by shortening the 
string. Now it would be unnatural for the violin- 
ist to use the low string for all the notes that can be 
got from it, before going to the next; on the con- 
trary he uses each string for a certain number of 
notes and no more, passing to other strings for 
greater ease. 

Pupil. Then the strings represent the registers. 

Mr. D. Not too fast; that is not my point. I 
simply wish to convey the idea that, having obtain- 
ed a certain number of tones from one string, it is 
far easier to gain successive tones on other strings 
than to continue on the first; but this is merely pre- 
liminary. The voice is produced by vibration of 
what we have termed, for convenience, the vocal 
chord. This is an opening in the throat which can 
be easily imitated by placing your hands together, 
letting the palms and i of the fingers come to- 
gether. Then by slightly bending the forefingers, 
you have the opening of the larynx as shown in the 
ordinary use of the voice in speaking. As the voice 
ascends, this opening closes more and more. Now 
you sce that the whole extent of the muscle vibrates. 

Iaving reached a certain point, which I indicate as 
F, G, the muscle is shortened, that is, the lower part, 
for about one-quarter or one-third the distance, is 
entirely closed, while the upper part remains open. 
Thus the vibratory part of the muscle is shortened. 
The same action then takes’ place as before, until 
arrival at about D, E, when again a shortening 
takes place, and only about one third of the muscle 
vibrates. In the male voice this extreme shorten- 
ing produces the falsetto tone, while in the female 
voice it becomes the upper register. In speaking 
of upper and lower parts of the muscle, I am speak- 
ing of itas if shown on paper. The upper part 
should be more properly termed the front, and the 
lower the back part of the chord. 

Pupil. Do you advocate the use of the falsetto 
tone in the male voice? It is generally considered 
wrong, is it not ? 

Mr. D. It is generally regarded as something to 
be avoided, but I doubt whether it is wise to give it 
up. Itis certainly most necessary to possess the 
ability to produce it. In former times it was re- 
garded as much a _ of the voice as any other, and 
you see for yourself that the action is natural. At 
all events, it is most useful in forming and develop- 
ing tone. We have yet, however, to overcome the 
prejudice in favor of the splendid, shouting high C, 
which is the great object to be attained in the minds 
of most tenors. That same splendid note, so much 
desired, may not be the greatest blessing to an 
conscientious singer. It cannot be indulged in wit 
safety. I have quoted Salvi as amodel. He never 
sang a high C like Lefranc, but he was an infinitely 
greater artist, and his high notes were pleasanter 
to listen to, in my opinion. You must see from 
what I have shown above, of the working of the 
muscle, that such high notes, shouted, can only be 
obtained in a forced, unnatural way and at the ulti- 
mate expense of the organ. 

Pupil. But the audience applaud these startling 
much more than they do the softer ones, Should 
not the singer aim to please all that he can ? 

Mr. D. The audiences always applaud what is 
simply startling, more than the simply artistic. 
People like sensation. Applause is not the best test 
of merit, or even of appreciation. I knew a singer 
at one time to sing the beautiful centralto song “He 





was despised,” from the “Messiah.” There was no 
es ar after it, but I saw a great many handker- 
chiefs in use. Was not that a higher compliment 
than clapping of hands? I think so. Homage is 
always intoxicating, and public applause is homage 
to a certain extent. Public singers and actors are 
dearly fond of it, and for that reason will sacrifice 
art to obtain it. Audiences are in a measure to 
blame for the introduction of “clap-trap” into sing- 
ing, and “gags” in acting. It all proceeds from a 
longing for applause. No matter what kind of ap- 
plause, whether judicious or not ; and there is not as 
much judicious applause as one could wish. Few 
people pealize how little sincerity, even, there is in 
most applause. A few persons scattered over a 
house can get up an encore without difficulty. But 
startling notes will generally gain the desired end 
without assistance. 


Pupil. Then you deprecate the use of such high 
tones ? 
Mr. D. J deprecate the use of clap-trap of any 


kind. Let the singer learn to deal fairly with the 
composer and strive to render his music in the 
truest and best manner, and think of himself only as 
the vehicle of the composer’s thoughts. But gener- 
ally the composer must take the second place. 
Even in the drama, dress takes the place of good 
acting. No, be not you one of those to cater to a 
vitiated taste! Be content to do everything well 
and conscientiously, and gain applause rather by 
well doing, than by sensational doing. 


Vv. 


Pupil. You have described three positions of the 
vocal chord, taken in different parts of the voice. 
Are these changes abrupt from one to another ? 

Mr. D. They are usually, with the voice as 
commonly used. They should not be allowed, how- 
ever, to be abrupt, unless one wishes to accomplish 
what is termed “yodeling,” which is a distinctive pe- 
culiarity of Tyrolese singing. It is evident that 
good taste should lead one to sing as smoothly, not 
as roughly, as possible. Let us classify these 
changes, using the tenor voice. The muscle will 
vibrate throughout its length to D, then it will close 
for about one-third its distance, so that two-thirds 
will vibrate until arrival at about G, which is the 
usual limit of the tenor voice. Then it will close 
for two-thirds its length, and the falsetto voice be 
produced, which will run up to a great distance. 
Let us term the lower register No. 1, and the others 
successively 2 and 3. Instead of allowing the muscle 
to suddenly contract between D and E, it may be 
favored so as to gradually shade from 1 to 2—that 
is, a gradual contraction may be induced by running 
No. 2 down to about C; after some practice, the 
muscle becomes educated to act in a gradual man- 
ner. So with the change from 2 to 3; No 3 must 
be run down even as low as E, and the tone thereby 
become educated as in the first instance. It is most 
unartistic to allow an abrupt change: the effect of 
this last will be that the voice is enabled to go high- 
er than G with an easy action of the muscle. 

Pupil, But will the upper tones so made ever 
become strong and ringing? I do not doubt that 
they may be clear and seg ong b but supposing 
you were to sing “Thou shalt break them,” or 
“Sound an alarm,” songs requiring vigorous tones 
on A, would you use that delivery of tone ? 

Mr. D. No, I should not. In such cases I should 
carry No. 2 up for the tone. 

Pupil. But how then? Do you not say that the 
muscle becomes strained in so doing ? 

Mr. D. No, I have not said so. I instanced the 
fact that on the violin the A could be produced on 
the low G, as well as on the A string, and the case 
is somewhat similar here. The voice should never 
be carried to its extreme in any register. Even 
though you change, there is still the ability to do 
more than is actually done, Now in such songs as 
you have instanced, it is necessary for the voice to 
ring out like a clarion. Position No, 2 may then be 
properly maintained, but very carefully. The dan- 


ger is in using that position too frequently. It is 
tempting to a singer, and frequently injury is done 
by overtaxing the very delicate organ. The char- 


acter of tones should be carefully maintained at all 
times. One great use of the falsetto is to induce the 
muscle to act easily and flexibly, for just such occa- 
sions—but I think the lighter character of tone 
preferable for common use. 

Pupil. And how with bass voices—are they gov- 
erned im the same way ? 

Mr. D. The bass voice changes from 1 to 2 at 
about C, D. I think the change should always take 
place at that point. The great Baritone, Badiali, al- 
ways sang in that manner, under all circumstances. 
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I never heard him emit one of those bawling tones 
which baritones and basses of the present day so 
much affect. When No, 1 is carried up to D and E, 
the effect is startling in the extreme, and to my 
mind, by no means pleasant. Did you hear Sant- 
ley? There was a model singer. No bawling was 
ever heard from him; but the registers followed 
each other so perfectly, that no change was notice- 
able. 

Pupil. But one must then constantly keep in 
mind these divisions, or else be in constant danger 
of violating rule. 

Mr. D. By nomeans, A little care, and these 
divisions take care of themselves. It becomes a 
perfectly natural thing to take a given tone in a 
certain manner, and you find that the voice really 
takes care of itself. his seems strange, I know ; 
but, to instance a case :—Some pupils of mine one 
day asked if there was not something about the 
proper delivery of tone which they had not known, 
as a certain singer had claimed to be able to strike 
any given note with certainty, meaning that she 
could strike it with precision without stopping to 
think How it was to be done. I asked them if they 
could not do the same, They thought not. Very 
well, I immediately struck middle C, then the oe- 
tave, then E, and finally upper G, all of which they 
sang unerringly. I asked them if they experienced 
any difiiculty, and they replied in the negative, yet 
they had taken notes apart, and in different regis- 
ters. They realized then, that the voice would 
really act properly without thought on their part. 

Pupil. But if this matter is thus simple, why 
have people lectured and written on the subject in 
sucha blind way? It is really tiresome to read 
most of the leetures on the subject. 

Mr. 2, 1do not know, It is as much a mys- 
tery to me as to you, I do not think that any form 
of instruetion is made sufficiently simple. I trust I 
am not so egotistic as to believe that I can at once 
explain away difficulties that have long puzzled wise 
men and deep thinkers on the subject, but I trust 
that I am able to clearly represent what passes in 
my own mind, Mueh of what | have said, you will 
not find in any books. Many of the ideas are ob- 
tained from careful study on my own part, and con- 
versing with the best and most successful teachers. 
I say best, as well as most successful, for success does 
not always argue goodness. But I desire to have 
every proposition that IT advance appeal to the 
common-sense. I believe that no statement of the 
teacher should be received without being reasoned 
upon, As you know, I always encourage question- 
ing and am always ready to explain what may not 
seem clear, It is something hard, however, to so 
put thought into language, as to have it perfectly 
express the desired idea, But let us carefully ex- 
amine all things. 


» 
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Deatn or aN Encuisn Comroser. 
World, of Feb. 8, has the following : 

A few days since the news of the death of Dr. 
Henry Hugh Pierson was received from Leipsic, 
where, we believe, he had for some time been resid- 
ing. Dr. Pierson was born at Oxford in 1815, his 
father being a clergyman of high position. As, 
however, he is known to the English public by his 
musical achievements only, it will suffice to add 
that his first instructor was Thomas Attwood, Mo- 
zart’s favorite English pupil, an intimate friend of 
Mendelssohn, and predecessor of Sir John Goss as 
organist of St, Paul's; that he subsequently was ad- 
vised by Ferdinand Paer, “the writer of a hundred 
operas,” who preceded Rossini as director of the 
Italian Opera, and Cherubini as director of the Con- 
servatoire in Paris; that, in the University of Cam- 
bridge, he studied counterpoint with the late Doc- 
tor Walmisley ; that he completed his musical edu- 
cation under Rinck, organist and composer for the 
organ, Tomaschek of Prague, and Reissiger of Dres- 
den—all in their way more or less famous; and 
that the number of his works is considerable, in- 
cluding secular and operatic, as well as exclusively 
sacred pieces, He lived a great deal abroad, and 
chiefty in Germany, where, in Hamburg, Berlin, and 
other cities, some of his most important composi- 
tions were produced. In this country Dr. Pierson 
is principally remembered by his oratorio, Jerusa- 
lem, first heard at the Norwich Festival of 1852, un- 
der the direction of Mr. (now Sir Julins) Benedict, 
and afterwards in Exeter Hall; by his music to the 
second part of Goethe's Faust, a selection from 
which was given also at Norwich in 1857; and by 
his oratorio, Hezekiah, parts of which were intro- 
duced at the Norwich Festival of 1869. If not pre- 
cisely a man of genius, Dr. Pierson was one who re- 
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garded his art with real earnestness, who would 
have disdained, for any amount of popularity, to 
trifle with it, and who spared no thought or pains 
to make whatever he attempted as good as he could 
possibly hope to make it. For this alone he is en- 
titled to the respect of all serious workers. We 
may add, as postscript, that, in 1841, Dr. Pierson 
was elected, after the retirement of the late Sir 
Henry Bishop, to the musical chair in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, a post now honorably filled by 
Professor Oakeley. 
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Tne ct pee Banner.—Mr. Chappell, in a 
recent number of Notes and Queries, places on record 
the fact that this air is by John Stafford Smith, gen- 
tleman of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, who lived in 
the latter half of the last century, The original 
words were “To Anacreen in heaven,” written by 
Ralph Tomlinson, and set to music by Smith for the 
Anacreontic Society, which held very jovial meet- 
ings at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand. Staf- 
ford Smith’s glees: “Blest pair of Syrens,” and 
“Hark ! the hollow woods,” are well known. Mr. 
Chappell feels no doubt whatever about the author 
ship of the musie. 


atlusic Abroad. 


London. 


Monpay Porutar Concerts. On Monday evening 
Mme. Schumann made her first appearance for the 
season, and was received with the accustomed favor. 
The accomplished pianist, on whose performances 
the interest of the evening was naturally concentra- 
ted, selected for her solo display, as on previous oc- 
casions, the second Sonata of Beethoven's set of 
three, Op. 31—viz., that in D minor, which has 
been proclaimed by eminent German critics the 
“dramatic sonata, par excellence,” and if the keys of 
the pianoforte can represent “dramatic” impressions, 
there is no example to be cited by which such im- 
pressions are more powerfully suggested. A dis- 
tinguished quality of Mme. Schumann’s playing, 
apart from her universally acknowledged skill as a 
mistress of the instrument in all its mechanical re- 
quirements, is her power of realizing the ideas of a 
composer, whatever conditions may have influenced 
him during the process of composition. Hence she 
is essentially a genuine interpreter of Beethoven, 
who, of all writers for the pianoforte, was the most 
imaginative and the least mechanical. We need not 
describe over and over again Mme. Schumann’s 
reading of the D-minor Sonata, one of the most pe- 
culiarly individual emanations from the genius of 
Beethoven. In the impassioned Allegro with which 
it begins, the melodious and pathetic Adagio and 
the Allegretto, its concluding movement, she was 
equally at home. Atthe end of the performance 
she was unanimously applauded, and twice called 
back to the platform; but instead of repeating Beet- 
hoven’s finale, she played a romanza—one of a set of 
four characteristic pieces by Robert Schumann. 
Ilow Mme. Schumann plays her late husband’s mu- 
sie need hardly be stated, and never did she give 
her whole soul to it with more enthusiasm than in 
her execution on Monday night of the pianoforte 
part in the well-known D-minor trio. Her associ- 
ates were Mme, Norman-Neruda and Signor Piatti, 
who, to judge by their playing, heartily sympathized 
with the gifted pianist. In short, Mme. Schumann 
impressed her audience as of old. 

The quartets were Mozart's in B flat, one of the 
set of six dedicated to Haydn, and Haydn's in E 
flat, perhaps the finest of the ten he composed in 
that key. Both were played to perfection by Mme. 
Neruda, Herr L. Ries, M. Zerbini, and Sig. Piatti. 
Every amateur of genuine and sterling music for 
the chamber must be gratified to find that the direc- 
tor, Mr. Arthur Chappell, is paying more and more 
attention to the quartets of that most consummate 
of all quartet writers, Haydn, During the present 
series of concerts he has brought forward several 
specimens of the master hitherto unknown to the 
greater number of those who habitually frequent 
St. James's Hall, and not one has been heard with- 
out unqualified pleasure. 

The singer was Mile. Nita Gaetano, who gave ex- 
tremely well an air by Pergolesi, and created a sen- 
sation in a new and charming song, by Mr. George 
Osborne—“The Robin and the Ms iden”—obtaining 
a well-merited recall. Sir Julius Benedict was the 
accompanist. At the next concert Herr Joseph 
Joachim is to make his first appearance for the sea- 
son.—Zimes, Feb, 11. 

















A “Scnuserr Festivau” made one of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, Feb. 1, the composer's birthday, 
with this programme : 





Overture, “‘Rosamunde”’..........-0eeee00+ Schubert. 
Part Song, “Night in the Forest’’..... Kt ae 
Symphony, No. 5, in B flat (MS)............ se 
Romance, ‘Der Vollmond strahlt’’[Rosamunde)“ 
Hymn, *O Lord otf God” .........s202.000. bad 
Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, op. 16...... Henselt. 
Aria, “O vago suol”’ [Ugonotti].........-- Meyerbeer. 
Part Song, “The Gondolier”..............+- Schubert. 
CVOTERTS, “FORTYAMENS” . oo... s case crcvccescoes Weber. 


The overture to ‘“Rosamunde,” written for the 
melodrama of “The Tragic Harp” (a.p, 1823), has 
been frequently played at the Palace, being always 
agreeably recognizable by the sprightly theme of. 
the allegro. The ballet musie of ‘“Rosamunde” 
should not be neglected. The first part-song in E 
major, not remarkably striking for Schubert, but a 
good specimen of “Wald” music, derived color and 
character from the subdued accompaniment of the 
horns. The “Gondolier” song was accompanied on 
the pianoforte. The hymn for quartet and chorus, 
“The Song of the Swan,” because composed in 
1828, a few months before Schubert’s death, has a 
beautiful accompaniment of wind instruments, in- 
cluding a pair of oboes, clarionets, bassoons, trum- 
pets and horns, with 3 trombones, The charming 
romance from “Rosamunde,” the only solo in the 
work, was sung by Mme. Lemmens with a true 
sense of the verbal text. The orchestral accompan- 
iments were discovered by Mr. Grove at Vienna, 
and were snugly stowed away in a cupboard! 
“Credat Judeus, erubeat Christianus.”. And now 
for the symphony: Schubert, like his great friend 
and contemporary, has left nine, composed between 
1813 and 1828, the year of his decease, This sym- 
phony (No. 5) follows the “Tragic” symphony in C 
minor (both produced in 1816), and precedes the one 
in C (February 1818). Mr. Grove who has reason to 
believe that the symphony was never played in public 
before Saturday last, describes the original autograph, 
It is a small oblong paper of dusky color, 16 staves 
to a page, the ink much browned. The MS. was 
begun with a new quill pen, which wore to a stump 
before the end of the amdante. Schubert however, 
went on with it to the end of the trio, and then be- 
gan the finale with a new one! Those who are fa- 
miliar with Schubert’s individual style, so striking- 
ly revealed in the 9th symphony, and in his latest 
solo sonatas for the pianoforte, will be surprised at 
the strict observance of form, the simplicity of the 
themes, and the straightforward character of the 
whole work, never excursive, and adhering to the 
main text as a cautious navigator of ancient times 
would hug the coasts of the Mediterranean. With 
every claim to originality, the impress of Haydn 
was unmistakeable, not only in the style of writing, 
but in the turns of thought and cheerful placidity of 
temperament, Particularly may these characteris- 
tics be discerned in the expressive andante (E flat) 
diversified by an extreme modulation and a new 
form of accompaniment, whilst the melody is enun- 
ciated in alternate phrases by the strings and the 
wind instruments. The minuet in G minor recalls 
to mind the fine third movement (same key) of Mo- 
zart’s grandest symphony. The finale, once more, 
might pass for Haydn’s, but the gaiety and spright- 
liness of “Papa” in this case are not unmingled with 
the old fashioned and antique airs of grandpapa @ la 
pigtail. The instrumentation of the fifth symphony 
is ingenious, and the work undoubtedly denotes a 
“period” in the composer's career. It was admira- 
bly played by the Crystal Palace band. 


British Orcnestrat Socrery.—The programme of 
this society's fifth concert was as follows :— 


Symphony, No. 3, A minor, Scottish—Mendelssohn ; 
Song, ‘The Wanderer” [Mr. Lewis Thomas]—Schubert ; 
Song, MS. “Over the roof and over the wall,’’ Sapphire 
Necklace [Miss Edith Wynne]—Sullivan; Overture [first 
time] to Shakespeare’s Winter Tale [composed expressly 
for this society]—John Frances Barnett ; Song, ‘‘Rose, 
softly blooming,”’ Azor and Zemira [Miss Julia Elton)— 
Spohr; Song ‘The shades of evening close around” [Mr 
E. Lloyd]—F. Clay; Grand polonaise in E flat, pianoforte 
{Miss Nathahe Evans]—Chopin; Quartet, “God is a Spir- 
it,” Woman of Samaria [Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas]—W. S. Ben- 
nett; Overture, Egmont—Beethoven. 


Mme. Arasetta Gopparp, for twenty years the 
English favorite among pianists, has given her 
“Farewell Concert” in London. The Morning -Ad- 
vertiser says of it - 

In the course of a few weeks Mme. Arabella God- 
dard wtll be on her way to Australia. She will go 


to the Colonies as the representative pianist of the 
old country, and the presence of such a perfect ar- 
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tist can do no less than exercise a beneficial effect 
upon the musical taste of the community on the 
other side of the world. Mme. Goddard can ill be 
spared from London ; for, although pianoforte play- 
ers abound, there are few who unite in themselves 
every quality which constitutes a really great artist. 
There are degrees of excellence in pianists as in 
poets and painters, and a truly perfect development 
in either is arare exception. So it must always re- 
main; and the departure, for a considerable period, 
of one allowed to be irreproachable as an exponent 
of classical music, will leave a gap very difficult to 
fill up. Madame Arabella Goddard's way is pre- 
pared for her in the Australian Colonies, or where- 
ever she may go; and we cannot doubt that musical 
culture in the most remote English-speaking coun- 
tries or dependencies is sufficiently advanced to 
make her triumph sure and certain. The good-will 
of the English public will follow her, and will be 
accompanied by wishes for her speedy return; 
though some time must\elapse ere Mme. Goddard 
can be heard again in London. A voyage to Aus- 
tralia is a very different thing from a few weeks’ 
trip to America; but whenever the lady may re- 
appear after her colonial expedition, it will not be a 
day too soon for her many admirers at home. On 
Tuesday night last Mme. Goddard bade farewell to 
London at a concert arranged on the model of the 
Monday Populars. St. James’s Hall was the locali- 
ty, and the audience was more than ordinarily nu- 
merous. Haydn's Quartet in F, for strings, Op. 77, 
No. 2, was plaved Mr, Carrodus, Herr L. Ries, Mr. 
Zerbini, and Signor Piatti, with the exception of 
that admirable violinist, Mr. Carrodus, a familiar 
Monday Populur group of artists. The same com- 
poser’s Trio in G major, for piano, violin, and ’cello, 
was played by Mme. Goddard, Mr. Carrodus, and 
Signor Piatti. Woelff’s Sonata, “Ne Plus Ultra,” 
Op. 41, was the solo chosen by Mme. Arabella God- 
dard, who first introduced it at the Monday Popu- 
lars. Naturally enough the pianist was heard at 
her best on Tuesday night, andher rendering of the 
Sonata was as perfect an example of pianoforte 
playing as can well be conceived. The passages of 
double notes for both hands in the Allegro moderato 
were given with clearness, precision, and a delicious- 
ly crisp touch, Nothing was lost, slurred, or com- 
promised; and the whole performance of this move- 
ment was a triumph of art. The variations on “Life 
let us cherish” were also given with every possible 
gradation of light and shade, and the third in par- 
ticular served to show the pianist’s extreme delicacy 
of touch. A storm of applause followed the per- 
formance, and Mme. Goddard, being summoned to 
the platform a second time, responded to the com- 
pliment with Thalberg’s arrangement of ‘Home, 
sweet home.” The pianist was again heard, with 
Signor Piatti, in Mendelssohn’s fine Sonata in D 
major for pianoforte and violoncello, 





Prestu.—The Abbate Franz Liszt has fixed his 
quarters here for the present. Contrary to his usu- 
al custom, he will give one public Liszt Evening 
this month, and another in March. His object in 
taking this step is to assist a well-known German 
composer, whofis saffering from an incurable dis- 
ease, and for whom Herr Joachim, also, lately gave 
a concert. 


Srurreant.—The Conservatory of Music, which 
is under the patronage of the King, received, last 
autumn, 170 new pupils. The number of pupils at 
the present moment is 488, being 35 more than last 
year. Of these, 177—namely 61 males, and 116 fe- 
males—intend following music as a profession. 243 
pupils belong to Stuttgart ; 28 are from other parts 
of Wiirtemberg ; 16 from Baden; 5 from Bavaria; 
22 from Prussia; 1 from Alsace; 3 from the Saxon 
Duchies; 2 from Bremen; 3 from Hamburgh; 7 
from Austria ; 32 from Switzerland ; 4 from France ; 
54 from Great Britain and Ireland; 9 from Russia; 
1 from the Danubian Principalities; 1 from Turkey; 
2from Spain; 51 from North America; 2 from 
Africa; and 2 from AtstraliaeA monster concert 
has been given in the Theatr@Royal for the benefit 
of the victims of the inundations in the Baltic. 
The performers were members of all the military 
bands in the Wiirtemberg Army Corps. The idea 
was started by Lieutenant General von Stiilpnagel. 
An orchestra about 240 strong was formed from the 
bands of seven line regiments, one of which is quar- 
tered in Alsace, four cavalry regiments, the artil- 
lery brigade, aud the pioneers; to these were add- 
ed some fifty drummers and fifers. The opening 
piece in the first part of the programme was Sadie 
ted to the King of Wiirtemberg ; that in the second 





to the Emperor of Germany; both pieces were 
played in full uniform, the performers wearing their 
helmets, which they laid aside when executing the 
other pieces in the programme. Herr Saro, of Ber- 
lin, conducted. The Court was present during the 
whole of the concert, which, in consequence of its 
great success, will probably be repeated. = 





Paris.—The programme of Pasdeloup’s Popular 
Concert, Jan 19, contained: Symphony in D, Beet- 
hoven; Andante from 49th Symphony, Haydn; 
Symphony in B flat, Schumann ; Violin Concerto in 
E, Vieuxtemps, played by M. Mauhin; Overture to 
Semiramide, Rossini.—The concert of Jan. 26 offer- 
ed the Symphonic music composed by M. G. Bizet 
on L’ Artésienne, and a first hearing of the Overture 
to Ivan Soussanine, an opera by the Russian compo- 
ser Glinka (born in 1803, died at Berlin in 1867). 

In the concert of Feb. 2, M. Pasdeloup celebrated 
the quadruple anniversary of Mozart, Auber, Heér- 
old and Schubert. Consequently his programme 
included the Overtures to Masaniello and Zampa ; 
fragments of a Quintet by Mozart, and the great 
Schubert Symphony in C. The only composer on 
the programme who was not born in January was 
Beethoven, whose D-minor Symphony (the Ninth !) 
was also given. But has not the singer of Fidelio a 
right in all the festivals? inquires Le Ménestrel.— 
The selections for Feb. 9 were: Symphony in F by 
Gouvy; Largo from Haydn’s 79th Quartet; Beet- 
hoven’s Pastoral Symphony; Violin Concerto in A, 
by Saint-Saéns, played by M. Sarasate ; Overture to 
“Merry Wives,” Nicolai. 

The fifth concert of the Société des Concerts, at the 
Conservatoire, presented Beethoven’s second Sym- 
phony; Chorus from Lulli’s Armide; violin Concer- 
to by Saint-Saéns, executed by M. Tolbeeque ; Cho- 
rus from Psyché, by Ambroise Thomas; Overture 
to “Fingal’s Cave,” Mendelssohn; Hallelujah from 
Handel’s Messiah—For Sunday, Feb. 9, the pro- 
gramme was as follows: Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony ; Rondo and Bourrée from Bach’s Suite in B 
minor; Aria from Don Giovanni, sung by Mlle. 
Fidés Devries: unaccompanied chorus by Mendels- 
sohn ; Overture to Freyschiitz. 

The following lyric pieces were put on the Pari- 
sian stage during 1872: 

Fantasio, Offenbach, 3 acts, Opéra-Comique ; Le 
Roi Carotte, opera-bouffe-féerie, 4 acts, Gaieté; Une 
Féte a Venise, opéra-bouffe, F. Ricci, 4 acts, Athénée; 
Te Doeteur Rose, idem, 3 acts, Bouffes-Parisiens ; Le 
Vengeur, opéra-bouffe, Legouix, Variétés; Les 400 
Femmes d Ali Baba, Nibelle, Folies-Marigny ; Les 
Brioches du doge, Demarquette, Folies-Bergéres ; Le 
Passant, one-act, Paladilhe, Opéra-Comique ; Sylvana, 
de Weber, 4 acts, Athénée; La Timballe d’ Argent, 3 
acts, Léon Vasseur, Bouffes-Parisiens; Djamileh, 
one-act, Georges Bizet, Opéra-Comique; Les Cent 
Vierges, Charles Lecoq, Variétés; La Princesse 
Janne, one-act, Camille Saint-Saéns, Opéra-Comique; 
DT Alibi, 3 acts, Nibelle, Athénée; Dimanche et 
Iundi, one-act, Delandres, idem; Héloise et Abélard, 
idem, Henry Litolff, Folies-Dramatiques; Don César 
de Bazan, opera-comique, 3 acts, Massanet, Opéra- 
Comique; Mme. Turlupin, opera-comique, 2 acts, 
Guiraud, Athénée. 





Bony.—A grand festival is in preparation here in 
honor of Robert Schumann, the proceeds to be de- 
voted to the erection of a monument to the illustri- 
ous composer. Mme, Clara Schumann, Herren Joa- 
chim and Brahms will take part as soloists. 

A fresh laurel wreath was laid on Robert Schu- 
mann’s tomb on the 6th inst. It was sent from the 
Dresden Singing Academy, which had celebrated 
the day previous the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation by the deceased composer. 

The Dresdener Journal says it knows, on good au- 
thority, that some anonymous admirers of Schu- 
mann’s music have subscribed thirty thousand tha- 
lers to found a Schumann Exhibition Fund, and have 
lodged the money in the hands of the composer’s 
widow. 


Lerpzic.—The thirteenth Gewandhaus concert 





(16th Jan.) was devoted to the performance of the 
following compositions:—Part 1. Overture to 
“Euryanthe” (Weber); aria, from “Cosi fan tutte” 
(Mozart), sung by Herr Nachbaur; Introduction 
avd Allegro appassoinata for the pianoforte (Schu- 
mann), performed by Mme. Clara Schumann ; cava- 
tina, from “La dame blanche” (Boieldieu), sung by 
Herr Nachbaur ; 1. Impromptu, in C moll, Op. 90 
(Schubert); 2. Scherzo, from the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn); morceaux pour 
piano, performed by Mme. Schumann (J. O. Grimm). 
Part II. Symphony (J. O. Grimm), new work con- 
ducted by the composer himself. 

The programme of the fourteenth Gewandhaus 
concert (23rd Jan.) included the following items :— 
Part 1. Selections from the unfinished symphony in 
H moll (Schubert); Holderlin’s “Schicksalslied,” 
arranged for orchestra and chorus (Brahms), first 
time; Concerto Allegro for the violin (Bazzini), per- 
formed by Herr Sahla, from Eraz; Hauch’s “Win- 
ter and Spring,” arranged for orchestra and chorus 
(Hartmann), first time ; Schumann's arrangement of 
Geibel’s “Gipsy Life,” for orchestra and chorus, in- 
strumented by Gradener. Part II, Symphony (No. 
1, C dur) Schumann, 





Vienna.—After being allowed to slumber for al- 
most, if not quite, as long a period as the Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood, Gluck’s Armida has been re- 
vived at the Imperial Operahouse, and restored to 
its place among the stock-pieces of that establish- 
ment. It is just a century since it was composed, 
and since it triumphed at Paris over Duni, Phila- 
dor, and Monsigny, over Rameau and Lulli, besides 
effectually putting an extinguisher on the previous- 
ly popular Piccini. Every one engaged on the 
present occasion strove to do his or her best towards 
making the revival a success, First comes Mme. 
Dustmann, who sustained the part of the heroine in 
a manner fully justifying the loud and frequent ap- 
plause bestowed upon her. Mr. Adams was zealovs 
and correct as Rinaldo. The characters of Ubald, 
Hidroat, and Artemidor, found efficient representa- 
tives in Herren Bignio, Kraus, and Miiller, respec- 
tively ; Mme. Materna was the Fury of Hate, and 
Mlle. Siegstadt, the demon of the same objectiona- 
ble passion, The chorus was efficient; so was the 
orchestra; the costumes were rich and in good 
taste, and the new scenery reflects credit on Herr 
Brioschi. 


Municu.—Third Soirée for Chamber Music, given 
by Herren J. Venzl, Ch. Lehner, C. Hieber, and J. 

erner, took place in the large hall of the Museum. 
The programme contained Quartet in E flat major, 
Cherubini; three Scotch Songs, with piano, violin, 
and violoncello, Beethoven; “Concerto Grosso” for 
two violins, and violoncello, two oboes, two violins 
(ripieno), tenor, double-bass, and piano, G. F, Han- 
del; two Songs with Harp, Fr. Lachner, and F. 
Mendelssohn ; Quartet in E, Op. 47, for piano, vio- 
lin, tenor, and violoncello, R Schumann.—The 
fourth and last Subscription Concert was devoted 
to Handel’s oratorio of Judas Maccabeus. The solos 
were entrusted to Mme. Diez, Mlle. Meysenheim, 
Herren Fischer and Vogl. The delight exhibited 
by the audience in this great. work proved that, de- 
spite the—we mean, despite Herr Wagner—and all 
his works, a love for really classical music still ex- 
ists in the Bavarian capital. 
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Harvard Symphony Concert. 


The Seventh Concert, (Thursday, Feb. 27), at- 
tracted the largest audience of the season, and the 
general voice pronounces it about as good a concert, 
both in matter and performance, as the Harvard 
Musical Association has ever given. There was not 
a dull moment in it, nor aught that bordered on the 
commonplace or the extravagant; witness the bill 
of fare: 


Overture: “The Hebrides,’’ or ““Fingal’s Cave,’”’ op. 
Dirac tonieccatesistaceventvessegachsuaeue Mendelssohn, 

Aria, [Contralto], “Son confusa pastorella,’’ from 
“Poro,’”’ [with orchestral accompaniment for the 
first time] Handel. 


Mrs. Flora E. Barry. 
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Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, for Piano-forte, with 
Orchestra, op. 43 Mendelssohn. 
Hugo Leonhard. 


*Overture to “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
**Krakowiak: Grand Rondeau de Concert, O». Ra 
for Pianoforte with Orchestra hop:n. 
Hugo Leonhard. 


ngs: 
a. *Ave Maria, (with Quartet ae 


ranz. 
b. ** “The Soldier’s Bride,”’op. 64,No. 1.Schum ..u. 
c. Goethe’s ‘May Song,” op. 33, No. 6 F anz. 
Mrs. Flora E. Barry. 
Symphony, No. 4, in D minor, op. 130 Schumann. 
Introdu tion and —, -Romanza.—Scherzo.— 
inale. 


The most novel, as well as the most piquant and 
brilliant feature was the “Krakowiak” by Chopin, 
which appeared shortly after his first Concerto, 
(1834 or 35), a work of immense difficulty for the 
pianist, most fascinating in its unique and inex- 
haustible vivacity. A fine Polish fire pervades it, 
and the main theme, original with Chopin, is quite 
in the spirit of some old national dance melody. 
Upon the first appearance of the work a German 
critic wrote of it as follows: 

“The introduction is formed by a simple popular melo- 
dy, peculiar in its rhythm and its harmony, of the neigh- 
borhood of the free city of Cracow, which we do not know 
in its original form. Nor are we able to determine what 
share the composer has, if any, in the harmonic, striking- 
ly effective, although always artless concatenation of the 
rhythmical periods ; enough to say, that its effect is as 
telling as it is singularly charming. This 3-4 Andantino 
quasi Allegretto is followed by ashort transitional Allegro 
molto in the same measure, in lively bravura for the prin- 
cipal instrument, to which succeeds the Rondo [Allegro 
non troppo, 2-4, F major), which also seems built upon a 
still more joyous country melody, whence its name. This 
leading subject keeps continually returning, or rather 
strikes through everywhere with a resistless vivacity, 
still more and more exciting; now we have the whole of 
it, now only a part, now freshly ringing with a piquant 
turn, and then so full of most surprising and peculiar fig- 
ures, onlyinterrupted by brief tutti passages, that one 
masterly effort of bravura is followed ever by another 
still more arduous and more striking. Not fora moment 
is there the slightest flagging of the entertainment, which 
is evermore renewed and varied, nay continually height- 
ened, and which forms a true and tasteful whole, com- 
bining wonder with delight, if it be executed as it must be. 
But verily that is not easy. It is a very differcnt sort of 
piece, for instance, from this master’s Concerto; yet as 
it regards difficulty of rendering it stands quite upon the 
same level. It requires a thoroughly accomplished bravu- 
ra player, inorder to succeed. It is not enough that it be 
dashed off aceording to the notes and measure; but in 
the midst of the greatest difficulty it must be played with 
perfect ease, and with appropriate coloring and keeping ; 
that is, it must be given with taste. In that case it will 
please even a mixed assembly, and will be a very grateful 
task for the performer; more grateful than many other 
things by the same composer, because here the difficulty 
strikes even uninformed listeners as being just precisely 
what itis. Accordingly it will not fail by its effect even 
when played without accompaniment; although the in- 
strumentation gives it still greater freshness and, above 
all, greater distinctness. The wind instruments, espec- 
ially, make the foundation melody, and the allusions to 
it, brighter and more rhythmically marked; while the 
strings, holding out their notes to every solo, preserve 
the full flow of the harmony.” 


That Mr. Leonnarp, in his most genial and effec- 
tive presentation, for the first time in Boston, of 
this most difficult and yet delightful composition, 
proved himself fully equal to the requirements above 
mentioned, all who heard it will agree. It was a 
clear, precise, poetic rendering, full of delicacy and 
full of verve; the mood of the composer took pos- 
session of the audience, and the performer was 
unanimously recalled. If his triumph was not so 
exceptional in the Mendelssohn Allegro, the reason 
lay for the most part in the nature of the composition 
itself, the brilliancy and gladness of whose theme is 
sometimes slightly clouded by the harmony. It 
was, however, a thoroughly artistic performance 
and gave real pleasure. On the whole, the pianist 
seemed to surpass himself in that day’s work, so 
conscientiously prepared, so happily inspired. And 
the accompanying instruments had also caught the 





spirit of it. 


The vocal selections were as choice as possible, 
and sure to interest, and Mrs. Barry never charm- 
ed more by her chaste, refined and sympathetic 
renderings. The Aria from one of Handel’s Italian 
operas she has sung twice before in these Concerts, 
with pianoforte alone; but an orchestral accompani- 
ment, completed by a loyal hand from the mere 
sketch in Handel's score, was needed to make mani- 
fest the real beauty of the piece; and this good 
work, for this occasion, had been expressly done for 
us by Robert Franz. The fresh, naive, peculiar 
charm of the melody, free from the mere Handelian 
commonplaces, was faithfully and sweetly conveyed 
by the singer, and set in fine relief by the full in- 
strumentation, which, however, might have been a 
little more subdued in the performance.—The Ave 
Maria by Franz, the organ-like harmony of which 
had been transcribed from the pianoforte to a quar- 
tet accompaniment of muted strings by Mr. Dreset, 
was simply heavenly. A more soulful, pure, relig- 
ious melody does not exist, and this time it hal fit 
voice and accompaniment; all that there was left to 
be desired was something more of weight and power 
in Mrs. Barry’s tones. The little ballad song by 
Schumann, “Die Soldatenbraut,” heard for the first 
time, was very taking, and doubtless will have cur- 
rency henceforth. And Goethe's playful little May 
Song: “Wo geht’s Liebchen ?”; with a melody as 
witching, was sung better than ever this time, and 
does not begin to lose its freshness. The little 
songs were exquisitely accompanied on the piano 
by Mr. Dresel. 

The orchestra had matter challenging its best 
powers, and really responded to the challenge with 
a zeal and loyalty which it has never yet surpassed. 
The dreamy, seashore poesy, as well as vivid sen- 
suous beauty of the “Hebrides” Overture, has sel- 
dom siezed and held attention so completely ; many 
knew the work that day as they had never known 
it; and who will undertake to name a work of Men- 
delssohn's upon the whole more perfect? The lit- 
tle Mozart Overture to the “Marriage of Figaro” 
was most enlivening. It was only too soon over. 
Though taken at a lightning tempo (Mozart, at his 
rehearsals, never could get it done fast enough to 
satisfy him), it came out perfectly clear in outline 
and deliciously rich in color, the fine nervous accent 
of the violin parts keeping every sense awake 
and happy. It was refreshing to hear such an 
overture for once outside of the theatre, where such 
things are poorly done and where the unmusical 
opera public neither listens nor lets anybody hear. 
Played by a fit orchestra the unpretending little 
gem of a piece had actually the charm of novelty, 
and will be welcome when it comes in the same way 
again. 

But all this was only prelude to the magnificent 
Schumann Symphony, in the rendering of which, 
throughout the four closely connected movements 
of the one indivisible and vital whole, Conductor 
and orchestra covered themselves with honor. Mr. 
ZeRRAUN is at his best in just such tasks, creations 
that require unanimous eathusiasm and unflagging 
energy. The spirit, the broad plan, and the un- 
swerving prokress of the work, with tender justice 
to all its lovely episodes, was all brought out in a 
way that held all listening, wondering, delighted 
to the end. It is a great Symphony, one of the 
greatest, and yet it seemed so short! It is six 
years since it last figured in the Harvard pro- 
grammes, and turning back to the record of our 
own impression then, we find it so true to the pres- 
ent experience, that we think we shall be more safe 
in reproducing that, than in attempting any new 
description : 

The Symphony in D minor was principally written in 
1841, immediately after the first in B flat; but was worked 
over anew in 1851 and published as No. 4,Op. 120. It was 





first produced at the Dusseldorf festival in 1853. The 
more we hear it the more we are inclined to think it the 
best of all the four. Schumann had by this time become 
master of the polyphonic form, and this work especially 
has that thorough unity and integrity as a whole which 
we admire in the great models before him. Nothing can 
be more unjust than to charge him, in these Symphonies, 
the Concerto in A minor, &c., with throwing away the 
traditions of the Symphonic form. Here there is not 
only a leading motive worked into the texture of each 
part, like organic fibre; but the motives of one movement 
reappear in another, knitting it all logically and poeti- 
cally together. Thus the little phrase out of which the 
first Allegro is wrought is born already in the midst of 
the thoughtful,sombre Introduction, where after an open- 
ing crash in unison of all the orchestra, the middle in- 
struments, reeds, &c., flow in sixths [3-4 time] with 
pleading accent. Then comes the Romanza in A minor, 
a quaint and lovely melody, so serious and earnest, sung 
by violoncello [how beautifully Fries played it !] and 
oboe in octaves, which calls up very naturally a reminis- 
cence of the slow Introduction: and this muses on in un- 
dercurrent, while a new subject, a delicious, cool, fresh 
passage in triplets [sixteenths] sets in from the first vio- 
lins. That Romanza is an exquisite poem and justifies 
its title. 

The Scherzo, which follows in the original key, in 
sharp, wilful, almost surly accents, reminds one of now 
and then a strong Minuetto of that sort in Mozart, and 
has like emphatic unity and conciseness ; its stern mood 
1 elts into a fascinating Trio in B flat, the first violins 
first leaning on a syncopated note and then gliding off in 
a smooth, liquid passage, made of phrases of six notes. 
This gradually dies out, weaker and weaker, murmurs 
itself in fragments, goes to sleep;—the tempo is held 
back, while reeds and lower strings heave a few tranquil 
sighs, and suddenly, pianissimo, with tremolo accompani- 
ment, in doubly slow time, that leading phrase of the 
first Allegro steals back in the violins, and mysteriously 
the whole orchestra awakes and swells to a sublime cli- 
max, holding out on a full dominant seventh chord, 
which fills the mind with expectation. This sea-breeze 
before dawn, as it were, is the transition to the Finale; 
it harbingers the return, with renewed strength and 
startling martial accompaniment, of that same dear 
phrase of the first Allegro. The new and bolder 
theme however prevails; relieved by episodes, one of 
which is like a sweet gush of tenderness out of the heart 
[Adagio] of the Choral Symphony. The bit of martial 
fugue into which it determines itself towards the end, 
the loud and stern brass passages, and finally the rushing 
Presto are grandly exciting. Indeed the whole move- 
ment teems with glorious ideas, as when the mind in a 
creative mood gets thoroughly wrought up and summons 
all its swift faculties about it; so that the Finale is the 
logical, clear climax and conclusion to a noble and sin- 
cere Art product. Much might be said of the fine instru- 
mentation, the clear individualization of parts in the har- 
monic web, and so on; but without any such analysis of 
detail, the ideal, earnest, noble character of the whole 
Symphony was sure to impress itself on such audience in 
such a performance. 


The Eighth Concert, for next Thursday afternoon, 
March 13, offers the following programme: Part I. 
Overture to “Manfred,” Schumann; Bass Aria: 
“Give me back my dearest Master,” from Bach's 
Passion Music (M. W. Wuirtyey); short Entr’ acte 
from “Manfred” ; Overture to “Jessonda,” Spohr.— 
Part II. Aria and Gavotte from Bach’s Orchestral 
Suite in D; **Concert Aria: ‘“‘Alcandro, lo confes- 
so,” Mozart, (M. W. Wuityry); Eighth Symphony 
(in F), Beethoven. 
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Chamber Concerts. 


MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CiuB, The programme 
of the second concert, Saturday evening, Feb. 22, 
was as follows: 

Quartet in D minor, Op. 77 

Moderato.— Vivace. ~ Andante. —Allegro. 

Songs.—‘ Prayer” F. Hiller. 

“ Thine is my heart” 


rtet Satz, in C minor, posthumous fragment. 
nes i Franz Schubert. 


Rane Dances, composed by Brahms, arranged 
oac. 


for Violin 
Quartet in C, op. 59, No. 3, [Razoumofsky + 


oven. 

The Quartet by Raff, by its strange opening har- 
monies, made us feel that we were entering a doubt- 
ful and a dismal element; and although later por- 
tions of the work were bright and animated, we could 
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not shake off the ungenial chill of the ingenious mu- 
sic which so failed to warm us. We do not think 
we were alone by any means in that experience. 
The movement, not long since discovered, of an un- 
finished Quartet by Schubert, was at least music, 
unmistakable, with the Schubert fire in it, though 
not so interesting as his better known productions 
of the kind; refreshing after Raff. The Hungarian 
Dances, composed by Brahms for the piano, four 
hands, are very fresh and characteristic things, and, 
as transcribed for the violin by. Joachim, and per- 
formed by Mr. Wituram Scuuttze, made a lively 
and agreeable impression. The good old ‘“Rasou- 
moftsky” Quartet was a solid comfort to go home 
on, and it was happy in the rendering. The vio- 
lin of Mr. Hamm and the violoncello of Mr. Hennic 
add real life and strength to these performances. 
The singer was iss Auice Farman, who sang 
the “Prayer” by Hiller in a large and noble style, 
and produced such a sensation with the Schubert 
song, that she was obliged to repeat it. 
For the third concert (last Saturday evening) 
these were the attractions : 
Trio, No. 3, Op. 110, for Piano, Violin and ’Cello. 
Rebert Schumann. 
Allegro non troppo.—Moderato.—Presto.—Con fuoco. 
A rfrom Don Giovanni: ‘Dalla sua pace”’.. Mozart. 
Recitative and Siciliano, from “L’Allegro” Handel. 
Sonate for Piano, in E flat, Op. 75........ -Dussek. 
Allegro non troppo.--Andante Moderato.—Alle- 
gro moderato grazioso. 
Quintet in F, Op. 59 Rubinstein. 


Lento and Allegro non troppo—Allegro—Andante 
assai—Allegro non troppo. 


The Schumann Trio is one which we had never 
heard before. Though somewhat mystifying in 
some parts, it proved only less interesting than the 
two Trios which are better known. The Allegro 
seems almost wholly woven out of a little phrase or 
motive similar to that in the “Bird as Prophet” in 
one of his little Waldscenen. The Finale is indeed 
full of fire, bold and broad in themes and treatment. 
The rendering, by Messrs. B. J. Lane, Scuu.tze 
and Hennic, was all that could be wished, and we 
must thank them for the first acquaintance with one 
of Schumann’s larger works.—The Rubinstein Quin- 
tet, spiritedly led by * r. Hamm (Mr. Scnutrze gen- 
erously sharing the first honors with him), impress- 
ed us with a sense of power, if not entirely of beav- 
ty. We were glad of an opportunity to hear for once 
something of Dussek’s music,—a composer famous 
in his day, and still played frequently in London, 
by Mme. Arabella Goddard especially, but hithert> 
neglected here as being out of date and wholly su- 
perseded by the piano works of greater men like 
Beethoven. Dussck’s Sonatas, classical in form and 
elegant in style, belonging to the same group with 
those of Cramer and Clementi, are models in their 
way, which to be sure is nota great one; they are 
fluent, graceful, ornate, with an air of fine society 
about them, but not profoundly stirring or imagi- 
native. To perform them properly 1eqaires a fin- 
ished artist, of great technical facility and taste, and 
in this instance Mr. Lang, as might have bcen ex- 
pected, proved himself abundantly equal to the re- 
quirement. It could not bea very exciting, but it 
was a very pleasing and refined piece of reading. 
With all the elegance of these old writers, one must 
say, however, that a sense of sameness and of tame- 
ness overtakes him before the end of the Sonata, 
ever so well interpreted. 

The singing, by Mr. Cuartes R. Haypen, was an 
interesting feature of the entertainment. He is a 
young man, a native ofthis State, of modest, intel- 
lectual appearance and sensitively musical tempera- 
ment, who has studied both in Leipzig and in Italy. 
Hlis voice is a delicate, pure tenor, of fair power, and 
he sings with real taste and feeling. Both of his 
selections, too, were excellent, and here as good as 
new. The matter of this whole concert, it will be 
observed, was new or nearly new to Boston. 








This evening the Club give their fourth and Jast 
concert, with this programme : 


Sextet in G, Op. 36, for two Violins, two Violas and 
two ’Cellos Brahms. 





Sonate for Piano and ’Cello, in D, Op. 5 


Mendelssohn. 

Messrs, Sumner and Hennig. 
Solos for Violin: “RBarcarole”’..............+65 Spohr. 
“air” and “Gavotte” from Suite........ Vieuxtemps. 


harles Hamm. 
Suite in Canon form, Op. 10, for two Violins, Viola, 
TOD HNO 00.00 vic becsrccccsecnse J.O. Grimm. 





Chamber Concerts come in swarms just now. We 
have yet to speak of the first of Mr. Lane’s series, 
Thursday of this week (the second comes ‘arch 20); 
two or more Piano Recitals by Mr. Peterstira ; the 
third Matinée of Messrs. Lronnarp and Ercnpere 
(yesterday); and of the last N. E. Conservatory Re- 
citals, in one of which Mr. J. A. Hit1s, with the 
“Beethoven Quintette Club” (C. N. Auten, leader), 
played Schubert’s “Forellen” Quintet, for the first 
time, we think, in Boston.—Miss Anna MEutie, we 
are happy to state, will give three Matinées at Me- 
chanics’ Hall on the 19th, 22nd and 26th of this 
March. 

~ ee pe 

Tue KretssmMann TestrwontAt. It is known to 
many, but perhaps not all our music lovers, that th t 
sterling artist and most generous and _ estimable 


man,Mr. Avevust KretssMany, who has done so much 
for good music in this city and vicinitv., has been 
for the past two years and more, and still is, pros- 
trated, with only occasion brief respites, hy one of 
those painful infirmities which it requires more 
than all one’s natural strength merely to endure. 
Thus arrested in the midst of his activitv, he has 
so far looked forward in vain to the resuming of his 
useful occupations. For manv years the Conductor 
of the Orpheus Musical Society, one of our best vo- 
cal teachers, imbued more fully than perhaps any of 
our public singers with the spirit of the best German 
song, to whose interpretations we owe so much of 
our acquaintance with the songs of Franz, as well as 
of Schubert and Schumann, and we may add the 
Arias of Bach,—he has placed this public under 
obligations to him. By the subjoined correspon- 
dence it will be seen that the “Orpheus” propose 
to give a Complimentary Concert to their old lead- 
er, on the evening of March 29. In this testimoni- 
al they are joined by a large and influential com- 
mi‘tee of our musical citizens and friends of Mr. 
Kreissmanr. . 

The concert, artistically, will be such an one as he, with 
his fine taste, would certalnly approve. Mr. Zerrahn an: the 
Orchestra of the Symphony Concerts have cordially volun- 
teered their services; the “Orpheus” wiil sing some of their 
best sclections; and our four pianists, who have been more 
or less associated with Mr. K. in times past, Messrs. DRESEL, 
PARKER, LANG and LEONHARD, will contribute something 
good. Other features of the programme will be duly an- 
nounced. Meanwhile tickets, at $1.00, may be had at the 
Music Hall, or of any member of the Committee. There 
are no reserved seats. 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1873. 

August Kreissmann, Esq.: Dear Sir—The members of the 
Orpheus Musical Society, grateful for your long and efficient 
labors during the many years you have been their musical 
leader and director, are desirous to tender to you a Testi- 
monial Concert. to take place at the Musie Hall on the 29th 
of March, as a token of their gratitude and esteem. 

In this they are joined by a number of your personal 
friends, whose names are subjoined. and who appreciate 
your eff. rts for the promotien of music in Boston. 

Hoping that our offer will mect with your approval, I 
remain, Your ob’t serv’t, 

Louis WEISsBFIN, 
President Orpheus Musical Society. 

Pref. .. Agassiz, Dr. H. Bowditch, George H. Chicker 
ing, J. 8. Dwight, F. Geldowsky, George K. Guild, George 
P. King, Hugo Leonhard, J.C. D. Parker, 8. M. Quiney, | 
Nathaniel Samuel, Charies J. Sprague, Dr. Upham, Robert 

‘vthorp, J. Bradlee, Otto Dresel, Julius Eichberg, Robert 

@ ms, Rev. E E. Hale, B. J. Lang. Henry Mason, Charles 
c. Perkins. J. M. Rodocanachi, 8S. Messinger. James Sturgis, 
Dr. W. P. Wesselhoeft. Carl Zerrahn, L. B. Barnes, Na- 
thaniel G. Chapin, Dr. Dix. Isidor Eichberg, Dr. B. Gers- 
dorff, E. Heidenreich, C. W. R. Langerfeldt, Charles E. 
Mever, Charles Pruefer, Gearge D. Russell, C. Schraub- 
stad‘er, F. H. Underwood, Dr. C. Wesselhoeft. 


Boston, Feb. 17, 1873. 


Louis Weissbien, Esq., President Orpheus Musical Socie- 
ty : Dear Sir— Yours of February 14 containing the agree- 
able snnounecement of the Orpheus Musical Society to ten- 
der me a complimentary concert, was duly received, and I 
take this, my first opportunity, of accepting your kind of- 
fer, to assure you of the pleasure and thankfulness with 
which it was received by me. 

During my stay in Boston as a singer and public teacher, 
and throughout my long Jeonnection with your socicty as 
their musical leader and director, I have always endeavored 
© perform my duties to the extent of my ability. and espee- 
iaily have I aimed to create a taste, as well as appreciation. 
among the public for the highest and noblest in art and 





music. 


It now gives me sincere gratification to know that these 
efforts of mine have not been forgotten, and are thus es- 
teemed by your society and so many of my friends. 

Their kind offer will enable me to bear my hard sickness 
with more ease. and to look forward with stronger hope to 
the time when I shall have so far recovered as to be able to 
meet them again in the rooms of their society. 

Again thanking you for your friendly offer, which is 
most highly appreciated by me, I remain, 

Yours truly, AuGusT KREISSMANN. 








Musical Correspondence. 


NEW YORK, FEB. 17.—The Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, in praiseworthy encouragement of American art, 
haye brought out a new Symphony by Mr. GEo. F. BR1s- 
TOW, a composer whose name is already familiar to us 
all through his beautiful Cantata “‘Daniel’’ and his opera 
“Rip Van Winkle,” and whose face is always to be seen 
among the tirst violins at our Philharmonic Concerts. 

The Symphony, which was played at the third concert 
of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 8, is called the “Arcadian,” and is dedicated 
to the club bearing that name in our city. 

It is to be regretted at the outset, that Mr. Bristow has 
placed, or endeavored to place, his composition under 
the head of “programme music,”’in which each part illus- 
trates, or is supposed to ilustrate, not the progress and 
development of an idea, but certain events or material 
objects which it is not within the province of music to 
describe. Any composer, therefore, who writes ‘“pro- 
gramme musie,”’ either does not rightly comprehend his 
art, or is setting a trap to catch the applause of unrea- 
soning and unmusical people. Mr. Bristow, not content, 
afier the announcement that his Symphony is descrip- 
tive of *‘the passage of emigrants across the plains, and 
their arrival at the new Arcadia’’--to leave the rest to 
the imagination of his hearers, has subdivided his des- 
cription, as follows: 

1. Allegro appassionato. 

across the pleins. 
Andante Religioso. Halt on the Prairie.—Evening 

Prayer.—Tallis’s Evening Hymn. 

Allegro ma non troppo. Indian War Dance.—At- 
tack by Indians. 
Allegro con Spirito. The arrival at the new home, 

—Rustic festivilies and dancing. 

Furthermore, each part being duly ticketed, it is 
thought necessary to amplify the labels ofter the follow- 
ing manner. (I quote from the programme verbatim.): 

Part 3. “The scene now changes to an Indian encamp- 
ment, where the savages are engaged in a war-dance, pre- 
liminary to an attack. The third movement depicts the 
commotion among the Indians, who at the conclusion of 
the dance fall upon the encampment of the Emigrants, 
and, after a violent conflict, arerepulsed. [The subject of 
this movement was suggested to the composer by Gener- 
al Franz Sigel.] The attack terminating in favor of the 
Emigrants, they proceed happily to their destination.” 

What there is in the music to indicate that the attack 
terminates in favor of the Emigrants instead of the Jn- 
dians, I cannot perceive. 

The Symphony might as well have teen called “The 
Expedition to Santo Domingo,” or “Stanley in search of 
Livingstone.” [Subdivided: Part ist. The notecf warn- 
ing.—James Gordon Bennett in bed,—Departure of Stan- 
ley.—Thoughts of home. Part 2nd. Encampment in the 
African Desert.—Evening Hymn, &c., &c.] 

Eliminating this very objectionable feature from the 
programme, I can speak of the Arcadian Symphony in 
terms of almost unqualified praise. The themes, except 
the Andante, are fresh and original; the interest for the 
most part well sustained, and the instrumentation 
throughout masterly. 

The first movement (in E minor) opens with a beautiful 
theme which is given out by the viola, and which alter- 
nates with a second motive for the violins. The other 
instruments gradually take up the first motive until it is 
sounded by the full orchestra. A beautiful and intricate 
passage for the strings ensues, followed by a long suc- 
cession of skilfully instrumented passages for strings, 
reeds and horns, which, at length, results in a sort of 
anti-climax and becomes tiresome. It is the general 
opinion of critics here that the extreme length of this 
movement detracts from its artistic effect. 

The second movement (B major) introduces Tallis’s 
Evening Hymn; and the orchestration here, also, is ad- 
mirable. ‘ 

This is followed by an “Allegro ma non troppo,” in A 
minor, introducing a sort of Fackeltanz, wild as a witches’ 
revel on Walpurgis night. This is set off against a brief 
interpolation in D major, which renders the barbaric 
rhythm of the dance still more striking. 


The finale in E is a bright sparkling Allegro, full of 
charming fancies, which,gradually increasing 1o a Presto 
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leads to a sort of dance-measure, and forms a graceful 
conclusion to a work which will rank among the best 
that have been produced in America. 

The other pieces upon the programme were as follows: 


Beethoven. 





Andante from Trio, op. 95 
String Orchestra. 

Overture to “Robespierre”’ 

Concerto for Violin, (ist movement) Beethoven. 

Variations in D minor...............seeeeeeee Corelli. 

Mme. Camilla Urso. 

Recit and Aria: “Mura Felice’’.... ..-. Rossini. 
Die Waldhexe (The Forest Witch) Rubinstein. 
Miss Antoinette Sterling. 

In the Andante from the great B-flat Trio, the harp 
made a poor substitute for the piano, which is placed so 
boldly in the work as Beethoven wrote it: nevertheless it 
is a great pleasure to hear that lovely Cantabile, even 
when thus changed. 

Mme. Urso was admirable, as usual, and Miss Sterling 
sang with her customary earnestness and correctness. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic concerts are always well 
attended,—as they certainly deserve to; be and in pro- 
ducing a new and original work like the Arcadian Sym- 
phony, the society proved its own enterprise and paid a 
fitting tribute to an excellent composer. 

On Saturday evening. Feb. 15, at the fourth concert of 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, the programme opened 
with a Symphony in B minor, by Gade, a work which 
made a very favorable impression. It is divided as fol- 
lows: 

1. Allegro molto ¢ con fuoco (B minor). 

2. Allegro moderato (B minor), 

3. Andante [FE maj.) 

4. Finale. Allegro non troppo [B min}. 

This was followed by an Aria from “The Creation,” 
rather poorly sung by Herr Carl Spengler. An Adagio 
for the Violoncello by Bargiel came next, and this was 
exquisitely rendered by Mr. F. Bergner, who is one of the 
best violoncellists I have ever heard. Then came Mr. 
Matzka’s Overture “Galileo,” a new work meriting an 
extended notice which I have not time to give. A trans- 
lation by Mme. Ritter printed in the programme gave a 
key to the music. 


« ‘The earth stands still !’’—a dungeon’s torture-trial 
Wrung from the lips, that ne’er before dissembled, 
Of Galilei, new-found truth’s denial; 
Though great their victory, his opponents trembled, 
For, scarce unloosed the ignoble bonds that bound him, 
Upsprings he, scattering the pale slaves around him, 
With gesture, glance, his pain-wrung lie disproves, 
And cries, in truth’s own voice, 

‘And yet it moves!’”’ 

Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor occupied the second 
part of the programme. The orchestra, throughout the 
concert, played badly; worse than ever before, it seemed 
to me. 

Ata concert given by the Onslow Quintette, at De 
Garmo Hall, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 5, the princi- 
pal selections were Schumann’s Quartet in A minor (op. 
41, No. 1), a Trio in F [op. 6] by A. Bargiel, and No. 7 of 
the “Seven Words” by Haydn [Ist and 2nd violin, viola 
and violoncello.} Besides this there were part-songs by 
Sullivan and Agnes Zimmermann, and a Vocal Quartet, 
“The Ring,” by F. Brandeis, sung by Misses Brainerd 
and Bulkley and Messrs. Bush ana Schauffler. The last 
named piece was encored in a manner very complimen- 
tary to the composer. Av de® 


PHILADELPHIA, FER. 20.—Last Saturday Mr. Wour- 
SOHN gave the last of his delightful series of matinees. 
Raff's “‘Forest”’ Symphony, by universal request, was re- 
peated. The interpretation was very satisfactory. Mr. 
Wolfsohn honored us with a performance on the piano 
of Taussig’s “Invitation a la Danse”? (Weber), and a 
“Slumber Song” of his own. Cumbrous as the former is 
it was agreeably given,and the latter was delightful. Mr. 
Wolfsohn proposes to give a series of Saturday Evening 
Orchestral concerts at the Academy, when in addition to 
his orchestra we shall hear several prominent vocal and 
instrumental soloists. 

In the evening at Musical Fund Hall a tremendous au- 
dience assembled to hear the “Orpheus Club’s” second 
concert, This, as you are aware, is a male singing socie- 
ty, and one of the three which should render Philadel- 
pia famous for male choral singing. When a society 
has reached so high a point, and in so shorta time, it 
challenges close criticism. To begin with the selec- 
tions, there was not novelty enough. Of ten choruses, 
only two were new to the audience, and three others had 
been sung by this very club at their first concert this sea- 
son. The pieces were: “Sabbath Day,” Kreutzer ; 
“Voyage,” Mendelssohn ; ‘‘Soldier’s Life,” Kuecken; 
“Snow Drop,” Barnby; “Strike the Lyre,” Cooke; 
“Beauties, have you seen a toy,’’ Evans; “The- Letter” 
and “April Showers," Hatton; “Good Night” by Abt, 
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and Spofforth’s “Hailsmiling morn.” All the pianissimo 
passages were excellent, but the forte portions suffered 
for want of secend bass. Thisis certainly the weak point 
of the Club; although eight individuals sing on this part, 
it is always weak, indeed sometimes inaudible. The first 
tenors are very fine, but on this occasion one of the num- 
ber suffered his voice to break unpleasantly once or 
twice, which somewhat marred the effect. On the whole 
the concert was not nearly so great a success as the first 
one, which probably had made them over-confident. Phis 
was the occasion of the public entree of Mr. Edward 
Giles, a gentleman who has been studying in Europe for 
a year or so, and from whom great things were looked 
for. His selections were “Weiss’s “Village Blacksmith,” 
Sullivan’s “A life that lives for you,’’ and Mariani’s 
“Contrabandiere.’’ Whether from a cold or fright, his 
register in which he prides himself was sadly limited, the 
upper E being quite out of his us al easy reach, while his 
low notes were ridiculously feeble. What we heard of 
his voice, however, we were pleased with, and he sings 
with great taste, but he wants power. His voice is a 
smooth basso, but of limited range. He received an en- 
core for the Italian song, and responded with another 
which he sang with great taste and expression. 

That same evening Mr. Jarvis gave his fourth soiree at 
Chickering Hall. I append the programme: 


Sonata—Piano, Op. 49, D minor, No. 3 Weber. 
ein 


arles H. Jarvis. 
Violin Solo— ‘Andante and Rondo Russe’’. De Beriot. 
G. Guhlemann. 

Piano Solos— 

Barcarolle, Op. 60, F sharp. [First time]. ...Chopin. 

Noveletten, Op. 21, Heft. 1, No. 2, D major. 

(First time] Schumann. 
Fantaisie-Stuecke—Piano and Clarinet, Op. 73. 
Messrs. Jarvis and Plagemann. 

Trio—Piano, Violin and ’Cello, G major, Op. 1, 

No.2 Beethoven. 


‘Messrs. Jarvis, Guhlemann and Popper. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 18, Mr. GAERTNER gave his second 
coneert at the Amateurs’ Drawing Room. This was the 
programme : 

Quintet in G minor 

Poco Adagio, 2 violins, viola and ’cello ) 

Oty EOE ee Mendelssohn. 

Andante from Quintet thoven. 

Spohr. 

A fine selection, and deserving of a larger audience. 
The opening piece was played with firmness and with 
great expression. The Spohr Nonetto was exceedingly 
well done. The artists showed more unity of action than 
we are accustomed to findin our concerted performan- 
ees. The “Austrian Hymn” Quartet should not be left 
out of this brief account of one of the mest delightful 
performances it has ever been my fortune to hear. 


FEB. 26.—On Saturday evening Musical Fund Hall was 
again compactly filled; this time to hear the second con- 
cert of the “Abt Male Singing Society.’’ Coming one 
week after the “Orpheus Club’’ it suggested compari- 
sons. The “Abt’s’’ selections were more thoroughly mu- 
sical and far more difficult than those of the “Orpheus.” 
The programme was rich in good things, and was far bet- 
ter rendered than that of the first concerts of the season. 
Mendelssohn's “Love and Wine” is superb, and such a 
noble rendering did it receive that it was heartily encored. 
Hatton's “Life Boat,’’ a spirited, melodious piece, was 
redemanded. Gade’s ‘Gondola Song’’was a perfect spec- 
imen of pianissimo singing; and again in “The Houri’s 
Prayer” and “The Tranquil Lake,’”’ both by Mueller, the 
Society showed their wonderful ability in delicate and 
subdued passages. But by far the most magnificent 
male paft-singing I ever heard was in Moehring’s “Battle 
Prayer.’”’ The piece itself is wonderfully rich in its har- 
mony; the clear, fresh voices of the first Tenors con- 
trasted finely with the superb richness of the low Basses, 
and there was great exactness and unity of enunciation 
on the part of all. It was enthusiastically encored. The 
‘‘Hostess’s Daughter,” by Smart, and Kuecken’s “Loyal 
Song,’’ both repeated from the last concert, together 
with Mendelssohn’s ‘Wanderer’s Song,’’ and Bishop’s 
“Mynherr Van Dunck,’’ completed the chorus part of the 
programme, Abt’s “Ave Maria,”’ as a quintet, and Hat- 
ton’s “Good Night,” as a quartet, were also sung and 
both were encored. The only drawbacks to the Abt’s 
concerts are: first, hearing the same old voices in every 
quartet or quintet that is sung at every concert: and sec- 
ondly a tendency to fall from the pitch. This latter is 
owing probably to the fact that the second Bass is too 
ponderous for the first Tensrs, or that too little attention 
is paid to this fault at rehearsals. The “Orpheus” Ciub 
seldom if ever fall in pitch, but they are kept up by the 
continuous and sometimes too prominent singing of their 
Conductor all through their concerts! Great as this 
fault is, it is far more tolerable than to hear occasionally 
the harsh crash of the conductor’s voice above those of 
the chorus. EUSTACE. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


What Mollie said. Song and Cho. 3. Ed to f. 
Wellmann. 30 
“Smile upon your Mollie darling.” 
An answer to “Mollie darling.” Very melodi- 
ous. 
Iam weary, let me rest. 3. E toe. Webster. 30 
“Oh! the thought is strangely sweet !”’ 
A very sweet song. 


Kiss the Little Ones for me. Song and Cho, 2. 
toe. Webster. 
*« When evening cometh downward 
On wings of shadowy gloom.” 
Full of simple beauty. 
Hark! ’Tis the Saviour’s Voice. Trio for Alto, 
Tenor and Bass, 4. Adto a. ems, 
A well wrought ‘Hymn set to music,’’ with con- 
siderable elaboration in the accompaniment. 
The Confession. 3. D toe. Boott. 
* But the answer that I made 
Father, I forget. 
Ora, ora pro me !”’ 
“The Atlanti@’ speaks highly of it. 
be a success in a concert. 


The Joyous Reapers. Duettino. 2. 


It should 


Bb to e. 
Campana, 
“ We are two merry, light-hearted reapers. ’’ 
A charming little duet, with a touch of Italian 
grace in it. 
Philosophic Sam. Song and Cho, 2. C tof. 
Rosewig. 


“Sam! Sam! Sam! Sam!’’ 
Comic. Much better than the average. 
My one True Love. 3. G toe. Gabriel. 
“Thou art mine forever!’ 
Graceful love song. 
Field-Marshal Spring. (Feldmarshall Friihling). 
Duet. 4. G tog. Abt. 
“ His trumpeters are larks so gay.” 
A quaint German coneeit set to music. Very 
pretty for schools. 
Easter Morn. Chorus and Recessional. 3. F. 
Wilson. 
A beautiful combination of chant and chorus. 
The Old Time ; or, When you were Seventeen. 
8. Ed toe. Thomas. 
Some One far away. 38. G tof. Gray. 
Darling little Blue Eyes, 3. F to f. Chandos. 
Three beautiful ballads, well fitted to be popu- 
ar. 


Instrumental. 


Starry Night for a Ramble. Waltz. 8. Bd. 
The above song-melody (and another one] made 
into a waltz. 
Madriléne. Spanish Dance. 4. D minor, Ketterer. 
A wild, brilliant dance. 
Dors mon Enfant. Berceuse. 4. G. Waud. 
Sweet and graceful “cradle song.” 
2nd Cantabile. 4. Ad, 
Melodious “Song without words.”’ 
Mendelssohn’s 3d (Scotch) Symphony _ 5. 
S. Smith. 1.25 
A paraphrase for piano, and splendid, of course. 
Fra Diavolo. Fantasie. 4 hands. S. Smith. 1.00 
Brilliant arrangement of most pleasing airs. 
Turkish March. With portrait. 5. Bd. 
Rubinstein, 40 


Beethoven’s Turkish March, arranged pretty 
much as he would arrange it for our modern 


pianos. 
Credit Mobilier. Grand March. 4. C. Cramer. 40 
Not intended as a‘‘Rogue’s March”’ at all, but 
powerful and brilliant. 
Little Bird’s Nest. Easy pieces by Mack, ea. 30 
. Little Party Waltz. 1. G. 
. Herald Galop. 2. G. 
. Drummer Boy’s March. 2. 
. Little Rosebud Mazurka, 2. 
. Butterfly Redowa. 2. G. 
The 20 pieces which will be found in the “Little 
Bird’s Nest” are just the things for beginners. 
Torchlight March. 4 hds. 5. Eb. Meyerbeer. 1.25 
This is Fackeltanz, No. 3, and is more properly 
a Torch-Dance than a March. Very powerful, 
brilliant and spirited. 
Children’s Mazurka. 4hds. 3. F. Lippitt, 40 
A successful attempt to familiarize young play- 
ers with the ““mazurka” movement. Very pleas- 
ing. 


Rosenhaim, 


G. 
Dz. 


ARBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 
lto7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, 
&c. A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on 
the staff, an italic letter the highest note, above the staff. 
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